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PUCK. 


OFFICE: Nos. 21& 23 WARREN STREET. 


INES VV Tons... 
PusiisHep Every WeEpDNESDAY. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
(United States and Canada.) 


One Copy, one year, or 52 numbers, - - *- * 2 = + = $5.00 
One Copy, six months, or 26numbers, - - - + + = = 2.50 
One Copy, for 13 weeks, - - - * 2 222 2 1.25 
(England and all Countries in the Berne Postal Treaty, 
One Copy, one year, or 52 numbers, - - + - - + = - $6.00 
One Copy, six months, or 26numbers, - - - - - = - 3.00 


One Copy, three months, or 13 numbers, - - - + + © - 1.50 
RGF INCLUDING POSTAGE. “@6 


Unbker THE Axristic Cuarcr or - - JOS. KEPPLER 
Business- MANAGER A. SCHWARZMANN 
Epiror - - +--+ -+**7 +72 ¢ H. C. BUNNER 


IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
par The date printed on the wrapper of 
each paper denotes the time when subscrip- 
tion expires. 











“‘ Populus vult decipi, ergo decipiatur.” 
During the last quarter the average circulation of Puck 
was 1,190,377. 
The sales of last week’s PUCK were 
2,620,112 48-49* 
Yours for truth and modesty, 
Puck. 





* To correct erroneous entry last week of 1-49 sold to a dis- 
tinguished statesman because it contained a soap advertisement. 
The D. S. says the soap is good; but his case is beyond soap. 





Contests: 


First-Pace Cartoon—One Thing He Can Not Shake Off. 
Cartoons and Comments. 
The World Moves—illus. 
June—poem—illus.—A. H. Oakes. 
Art and Arkansas. 
An Exceptional Case—illus. 
Puckerings. 
A Proposal—poem—E. W. 
The Hon. Ephraim Muggins. 
Special to Puck—illus. 
Troches. 
A Few Facts—illus. 
An Analogy—R. K. M. 
Free Lunch. 
Mr. Mardigras O’ Malley—illus.—Bill Nye. 
The First Mosquito—N. W. Wilson. 
The Old Ticket!! 
Fredi:ly’s Slate and His Little Letter to the Editor—illus. 
Answers for the Anxious. . 
Centre-Pace Cartoon—An Unpleasant Ride Through the 
Presidential ‘‘ Haunted Forest.”’ 
Remarks by Me—Me. 
Puck’s Swop Column. 
Significant Signs—illus 
Sick-Room Bulletins—illus. 
Examination of the Banker of the Period. 
The Girl and the Fence—Paul Pastnor. 
Honest Iago—illus. 
An Unpolitical Parallel. 
Last-Pace Carroon—On to the Horse-Pond!—A Decoration 
= y ee that the People Would Hail with 
ght. 


CARTOONS AND COMMENTS. 








és \ -a~-a~ah said Mr. Jimmy Mul- 

vaney, of the Fawt Wawd: “I wanter 
know what them swally-tails is makin’ all this 
fuss for, about Chet Art’ur. °Tain’t offn one 
er the boys gits made President, fer a fact. 
Local infooence don’t do no good to gitcher 
ther, an’ the orfice ain’t naathin’ so extry, 
neither. So ’tain’t much ’f a place for the 
boys. But still, ther ain’t no call for them 
swally-tail dudes to sit down on one of the 
boys when he happens to git ther, an’ try v 
make b’lieve he ain’t got no place ther, and 
don’ b’long ther, nohow. Here’s a whole line 
of them merc’nteel swells gits up an’ talks 
about his ‘ past associates,’ an’ his ‘evil coun- 
selers,’ ’n’ so on, jes’ ’s if the boys wasn’t good 
enough for them to be friends with. What'd 
they do without the boys, I’d like to know. 
Do they think they run this town, I’d like to 
know. A lugsy lot they are—puttin’ on more 
frills than a new policeman—talkin’ about the 
boys as if they was t’ieves. Who’s a-tief? Am 
Iavtief? I was t’ree years in the prize-ring, 
now, an’ I can put up my dukes with any man 
who says I’m a tief. Maybe one of them 
swally-tails wants to come down here an’ tell 
me I ain’t good enough for him!”” 





x # 
* Anyhow, I don’ understand what they’re 
kickin’ at Chet for. Chet was alwuz a sorter 














dude—held his head high, an’ put on lots of 
style. He ain’t no flannel-mouth—he ain’t no 
Mick. Nor he never associated with no low- 
down classes. The fellers he traveled with 
was all gentlemen—Johnny O’Brine, an’ me, 
and parties like us—all gentlemen—not a snide 
in the gang. Why, hear ’em a-buzzin’ about 
‘low associations’! Didn’t Chet useter be Steve 
French’s best friend? Call Steve French a 
‘low association’? Why, he’s a gentleman t’roo 
and t’roo—jus’ ’s much a gentleman as me or 
you are, sir. An’ Chet was alwuz a square man, 
sir. Here among the boys, between you ’n’ I, 
it don’ do to be too particler about other fel- 
lies’ business, nor how they git their boodle. 
But Chet was never into naathin’ crooked. He 
was alwuz jus’ ’s straight as a man can be, an’ 
he alwuz associated with company that was fit 
for the best of them old mummy gents up on 
Fi’th Avenyer. ‘ Low associations’ !—Johnny 
O’ Brine and Steve and me—a-a-ah, what times 
we useter had, a-hangin’ onto this here self- 
same bar! What ’ll you have, sir—have sun- 
thin’ with me,” 
* 94 * 

The annual tribute of respect paid to the 
memory of those who lost their lives during the 
war will be given with the usual stereotyped 
exercises on Friday next. Decoration Day is 
a beautiful and ennobling anniversary, and it 
should not be referred to in a light or flippant 
manner. Yet there are several new groups 
that we could suggest in the procession that 
would be at once striking and instructive. At 
any rate, they would not be more incongruous 
than some of the advertising soap-wagons with 
which we are so familiar. Why not have some- 
thing entirely new? The recent Wall Street 
collapse will furnish the material, and what en- 
thusiasm would it create! The cheers that would 
go out from thousands of lusty throats would 
rend the heavens. Mr. Ferdinand Ward should 
be the principal figure, and decorated in a man- 
ner that befits his present situation—with fet- 
ters. He would have a number of fellows in 
the same line of business to keep him company. 
The psalm-singing banker, who is given to hy- 
pothecate and rehypothecate bonds that are 





not his, and to cheat poor, hard-working peo- 
ple out of their savings. ‘The dude bank-presi- 
dent who speculates on Wall Street with the 
money of the depositors and securities of the 
bank, and nearly ruins a phenomenally gener- 
ous father, must be there, too, properly labelled. 
So well labelled, in fact, that there would be 
no mistaking him for some of his neighbors. 
Not that they are any better, so far as the re- 
sults of their actions went; but their methods 
were, perhaps, more conventionally respectable. 
* 


* * 

Mr. C, C. Baldwin, a prominent member of 
the Union Club, has resigned—not his mem- 
bership, no Union Club man does that, he 
prefers to be expelled; but the presidency of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company. 
It is stated by some that Mr. C. C. Baldwin was 
obliged to take this step through “a Gould 
trick.’” Be this as it may, it is certain that 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Gould were excellent 
friends, and were frequently in each other’s 
company. Some people were amazed. They 
asked “ why a pure-blooded aristocrat like Mr. 
Baldwin, a member of the Union Club, should 
associate with Mr. Gould.” “ Ah, de-ah boy,” 
Mr. Baldwin would say, when in the goodness 
of his heart he would allow some of his awfully 
swell friends to have some of his L, & N. stock: 
“we must be polite even to parvenu million- 
aires.” But our E. C. the New York Zimes 
professes to have discovered the real reason of 
Mr. Jay Gould’s intimacy with Mr. Baldwin 
and his subsequent change of base. He wished 
his son, Mr. George Gould, to become a mem- 
ber of the Union Club through Mr. Baldwin’s 
influence, and he discovered it would not work. 
We wish to assure young Mr. George Gould 
that he loses nothing by not being a member 
of the Union Club. On the contrary, he will 
gain in public esteem. The members are really 
not the sacred white elephants that he takes 
them to be, and it was indeed not worth while 
for his father to make the smallest sacrifice to 
get him there. We gave Mr. Jay Guuld credit 
for greater independence of character. We 
trust that the wily millionaire is not going to 
develope into a snob. 








THE WORLD MOVES. 
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WHY COULD NOT THE Dry-Goons STYLE OF ADVERTISING BE USED TO ADVANTAGE IN 
THE RESTAURANT BUSINESS? 
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JUNE. 


If May ’s the month of daisies, why, June ’s the month of roses, 
When blossoms out the Jacqueminot in cardinal divine; 
When the seaside hostel opens and the stuffy theatre closes, 
And e’en the poorest millionaire on strawberries may dine. 


And June is very near at hand, and up my heart goes bounding, 
Even now I feel her breezes, and already can I hear 

The toot of her excursion-steamer in my fancy sounding, 
And the splash of the unnaturally hoary-headed beer. 


Yor it fills me with an ecstasy excessively ecstatic 

When in my new Spring garments I wander where I will, 
Along the pavement or in piney woodlands aromatic, 

And my tailor leave in solitude to nurse his little bill. 


Although she coyly lingers, yet I know that she is coming, 
_ I know it not by tender skies nor by the early pea; 

‘ Nor by the pale asparagus, nor by the bumble’s humming, 
June’s herald comes a lovelier and dearer way to me. 


Nor by the passion-panting of Milwaukee’s tuneful Ella, 
Nor by the Spring cathartic “ad” is borne that message sweet— 
But I know that June is here when the crimson sun-umbrella 
Comes like a prince of poppies to illuminate the street. 


Oh, take me out and tie me up--for cussedness and passion, 
I could lay out Ella Wheeler as she were a paper doll. 

I don’t care a rip bang whiffle-tree if it is mof the fashion — 
I could eat a pretty girl beneath a poppy parasol. 


A. H. OakEs. 








ART AND ARKANSAS. 


Good Lord, what a hayseed howl went up 
to the roof of the House of Representatives 
when the bill equalizing the duties on works of 
art was reported from the Ways and Means 
Committee! ‘That horny-headed friend of the 
workingman, Dunn, from Arkansas, sprang wild- 
ly to the front, and, with the fire of high en- 
thusiasm beaming in his eye and oozing out in 
his language, told the House that if he had 
the conversational powers of Mr. Hurd, of Ohio, 
he would recount to them the outrage of the 
poor. 

Now we haven’t the exact guage of Mr. Hurd’s 
eloquence; but we think Dunn did pretty well, 
yor a plain man from Arkansas. He apostro- 
phized Mr. Hurd, who didn’t happen to agree 
with him in this instance, and reminded that 
hapless statesman that he himself—Hurd—had 
recently been, so to speak, whooping it up to 
oppressed labor. 

“‘Sir,’’ said the gentleman from Arkansas to 
the Speaker, referring to the inconsistent Hurd: 


«Sir, with his rare gifts of eloquence he transported 
us from these Halls to the huts of the toiling and shiver- 
ing poor of our Northern climes, and, holding us spell- 
bound, he recounted to us the wrongs that were put upon 
them, and the deep damnation of the taxation that they do 
endure. 

*‘He fairly made us shiver with imaginary cold in 
sympathy with them, and burn with indignation as he re- 
counted their wrongs. Alas! has he, too, forgotten the 
poor and the shivering and the starving? Has he so soon 
departed from the precincts of their comfortless homes? 
Has he turned his back upon them and gone to dwell in 
the palaces of therich? Is his eloquence no more to stir a 
nation’s sympathy for them? Has Hotspur’s spur grown 
cold? If we will pass this bill, paintings, statuary and 
works of art worth $30,000 or $100,000 each may be im- 
ported at ten per cent, while coarse woolen gcods worn 
by the poor are to remain at from sixty-five to one hundred 
per cent, 

*« Tax the salt of the humblest laborers of the land, and 
take off the tax from the one-hundred-thousand-dollar 
painting and other works of art of the millionaire! Is 
that justice? Tax the wool hat cor the blankets of the 
toiling millions, and take it off of the luxuries of the rich! 
[Applause.] Tax the trace-chains, the implements of 
industry of the laboring masses, and give the wealthy 
their luxuries and ornaments free! Give away the rev- 
enues of the Government from whisky to jobbers, but 
leave the tax to be paid by the consumer! 

«« Sir, go on in that line of revenue reform (?) and the 
country will rise up and ask us: ‘Is all this pretension of 
tariff reform a Trojan horse with an army of spoilsmen 
concealed within it, or are you earnestly and honestly 
for reforming the Administration and reducing taxation? 
[Applause.] Sir,,]et us all go home, if that is the rule 
and if that is to be our policy, with our heads bowed 





= 





down in shame and humiliation, confessing our sins, and 
calling upon the mountains to fall upon us and hide us 
from the sight of a deceived and betrayed people.” 

And what was this bill that thrilled the friend 
of toil from Arkansas with patriot indignation ? 
Why, it was simply a bill reducing to a reason- 
able figure the shameful discriminating tax on 
the importation of the paintings of foreign art- 
ists—an old outrage on foreign governments 
that give our poor American students, free of 
money or charge, an art education which the 
horny-headed from Arkansas can as well ap- 
preciate as a cow can appreciate cream cheese. 

But it was a great day for hayseed and the 
horny-headed, all the same. 








AN EXCEPTIONAL CASE. 
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BACHELCR.—* Heavens, I think Protection is needed 
from Spring Music.” 


Puckerings. 
7 RUB-A-DUB-DUB, 
And here I come, 
The man with the solid 
Old campaign drum, 
Ready to drum, 
And to drum for pay, 
Till 1 drum your political 
Doubts away. 
Ready to drum, by day or 
night, 
Enthusiasts’ blood up to 
fever-height— 
Ready to drum till the old 
wounds ache, 
Ready to drum for a black- 
guard’s sake— 
Ready to drum for an hon- 
est man; 
To do the best—and the most I can. 
Ready to thrill till the drum-heads strain, 
Booming the cause of Blaine of Maine; 
Ready to rumble and throb and roar, 
Telling them Arthur is up once more; 
Ready to thunder and thrum as loud 
As sheep-skin can, to a Logan crowd: 
Ready to drum for Samuel J., 
And drum to the coming of Judgement Day; 
Ready to drum for any «* boys” 
Who have the money to pay for my noise— 
What? no principles?—Not a one, 
Save ‘get your cash when your work is done,” 
Don’t scowl—even so, I am better far 
Than the run of your politicians are. 





THE HEap-STtonE—A Diamond. 


THE GREATEST IRISH AGITATOR— Potheen, 





Dip IT ever occur to you that when the Sul- 
tan goes to cross the Bosphorus he takes the 
caique ? 


Mr. WALTER BESANT says that some nine- 
teenth century novelists will never be suffered 
to die. Did it not make us sad to differ with 
Walter, we should marvel that some nineteenth 
century novelists*were ever permitted to live. 





FALsE QuaANTITIES—Fifteen hundred pounds 
of coal for a ton; the pint of wine you get in 
a quart-bottle with the bottom blown up a foot; 
and the thimble of foam given in an ordinary- 
sized glass at Coney Island. 





A “TaxXANOME Company” in Hamburg has 
started vehicles provided with an apparatus 
which, by the turning of wheels, marks the ex- 
act distance run. A taxanome would not be 
of much use as an attachment to a messenger- 
boy. It would always point to zero, 








| ‘THE QUESTION of the day seems to be: Who 
| is Obermann? Obermann, we take great pleas- 
| ure in stating, was a type-setter on a comic pa- 
per which has been dead some years, Ober- 
mann was noted for his knowledge of meta- 
physics and his rare skill in making blunders 
which perverted the author’s meaning. One 
day Matthew Arnold walked in with a poem on 
“Spring in England.” It was full of tender al- 
lusions to hop-vines, vetches, mavises, merles, 
pimpernels, etc. He had a pretty picture of 
the Lady Alice feeding the swans and guinea- 
pigs out on the mall of Lord Walter’s spacious 
demesne. Obermann secured the copy and 
succeeded in making the Lady Alice feed the 
swans and “ gunnybags,.”’? Then Matthew came 
in and waxed wroth, and girded up his loins to 
thrash Obermann, who remained in a beer sa- 
‘loon until Matthew left. ‘Then the poet wrote 
| him up, and sarcastically called him a German 
metaphysician, Obermann nas murdered our 
copy, too, and made us writhe with agony; but 
we never called him a German metaphysician. 
We simply said we wanted to speak to him, 
And when he left the office a sadder and a 
sorer man, it was difficult to say which he needed 





most, a new shirt or a new set of features. 
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rUCA. 





A PROPOSAL. 


Little Pet, 
When with dew the grass is wet, 
We in rosy mood will set 
Out to seek where signs are met 
With the legend gay **To Let.” 
We a purple house will get 
Where the sparrows chat and fret, 
And the dreamy lawn a net 
Is of fern and violet. 
There, together, care—regret 
We will conquer; Harte the Bret 
I will read to you till yet 
Brighter burn your eyes of jet. 
Answer, tell me, little pet, 
Will you go with me? 

**You bet!” E. W. 











THE HON. EPHRAIM MUGGINS. 


HE HAD HOPES OF THE NOMINATION, BUT HE 
CHEERFULLY YIELDS TO HIS OLD 
FRIEND, BEN BUTLER. 





For the past three months I have maintained 
a dignified but suggestive silence, confidently 
hoping and expecting that my old oilymarga- 
rine friends and the other members of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Insects 
would sally forth from their hibernational lairs 
and insist on again tendering me the nomina- 
tion for President of the United States. 

But I have been disappointed. 

1 have waited in vain, 

No enthusiastic committee has sought me out 
to thrust upon my reluctant acceptance the 
honors which I had so long and so patiently 
coveted. 

It made me sick at the stomach when I re- 
flected upon the treacherous defection of the 
friends of my youth, whom I had assisted by 
word and deed in the halcyon days of yore. 

In the bitterness of my soul, | was just on 
the point of offering myself as a candidate for 
the office, when the echoing wires bear to my 
trembling ears the joyful tidings that my old 
friend, General Benjamin Butler, has been ten- 
dered the nomination, 

I am glad, and rejoice. 

In my own mind, I do not think he can 
nfike so good a President as I would; but I do 


_ not furnish this idea for publication. When I 


am interviewed by the intrepid and persistent 
reporter, I always say that Mr. Butler is the 
only man in the United States fit to run for the 
exalted office of President. ' 

He can run the Government on a more eco- 
nomical. basis than any other man, with the 
same money. 

He can lay down more general principles 
than any ordinary party can pick up in the 
course of an entire campaign. 

He is by no means squeamish as to what 
party nominates him, so long as he is nomi- 
nated, and has a fair and square opportunity 
to receive the votes of the suffragists of the 
Union. 

I could not for a single moment think of 
running against my old friend; and so I give 
him a free field, so far as I am concerned, and 
am content to bide my time until the worthy 
General shall have served out his regular term 
of four years, unless he should be sooner re- 
prieved by a clement Executive. 

I am quite enthusiastic over this nomination, 
and am ready to shout “ Hurray!” whenever I 
get the ‘‘tip,’’ and I am willing to get it at al- 
most any time; but I dd hope that’ I might 
have been nominated. I want the office like a 
dog—but never mind. Benjamin shall have-it, 
just as soon as he is elected, 1 do not covet 





the office at all, as long as my old friend is a 
candidate on the same platform. I wish him 
all joy. He will probably be maligned and 
abused and slandered, and have unsavory eggs 
thrown at him; but he will pay no attention to 
trifles like these, if he can only be elected. 

These are precarious times, and any man 
who is not willing to run for the Presidency is 
fit for treason, stratagem and boils. I am not 
fit for treason and boils and things. I am quite 
willing to run for the Presidency; but, as long 
as Ben has got the nomination, | wouldn’t 
throw a stack of straw in his way. Long may 
he wave o’er the land of the home and the 
brave of the free. My enthusiasm over his 
nomination knows no bounds, I am so glad I 
could weep, if somebody should hit me with a 
club. 

‘There is a prevalent impression in this coun- 
try, where we can turn our hands to almost any 
profitable industry, and make wooden hams and 
nutmegs, and artificial butter and eggs, that 
any native-born citizen may be President. 

But this is a mistake. There are some na- 
tives that couldn’t be President if they were to 
live a thousand years. ‘They haven’t got the 
cheek, the nerve and the boodle—especially 
the boodle. 

Only one man can be President at a time, 
and he must have the boodle. 

Either directly or indirectly, 

I have plenty of the latter, but I acknowl- 
edge my deficiency in the former; so I cheer- 
fully but reluctantly stand aside for my old 
friend Benjamin, hoping that he may win, if he 
doesn’t lose, and that he may continue to oc- 
cupy the Presidential chair till he hasn’t a bald 
hair left on his head. 


Yours enthusiastically, 


EPHRAIM MUGGINS. 








* DOUBLING THE Cape’”’—Folding it, and 
putting it in camphor for the Summer. 





AFTER AWHILE a man who has been in Wall 
Street will find it as difficult to find employ- 
ment in a legitimate business as does the man 
who has been in State’s Prison. 








TROCHES. 





IF A POLITICIAN had a raging hornet-sting 
on his neck, it is more than likely that his ene- 
mies would stop throwing mud at him for a- 
while. 





THERE Is a great deal of difference between 
“kismet” and “ fate,’’ although they both mean 
the same thing. One is Arabic, the other Eng- 
lish, and each signifies fate. Yet, there is some 
difference between them. When the full-blown 
rose is knocked out by a wind-storm on or 
about the third of June, the poet calls it kis- 
met. But when the sheriff makes a party-call 
for the purpose of appraising your chattels, with 
a view to selling them at auction to satisfy a 
grocer’s bill, the matter-of-fact man calls it 
fate. That is the difference between the two 
words. Destiny, of course, is a synonym; but 
that word is used to excuse the rash act ofa 
charming young lady who has just married an 
ancient Quaker with five or six children rang- 
ing in age from one to ten years. 





THE OTHER day an old sun-burned farmer 
was asleep in the cars, with his head thrown 
back and his hat drawn over his eyes. The 
conductor, who happened to be near-sighted, 
came along and saw the red ear, and thought 
it was the man’s ticket stuck in his hat. So, 
not wishing to awaken the dreaming agricultur- 
ist, he bent softly down and drove a hole 
through that bucolic ear with his punch. In 
an instant the farmer let off a screech that 
caused the engineer to stop the train under the 
impression that something serious had hap- 
pened. ‘Then he attempted to maul the con- 
ductor, who thereupon put him off the train 
for disturbing the peace. 

The moral of this little fable teaches us that 
if we have ears that look like railroad-tickets, 
we should keep them where they can not be 
punched, and that we should do our sleeping 
at home, and not in the cars, It also teaches 
us that, if we are railroad conductors, we should 
not be courteous and punch tickets without dis- 
turbing passengers, but should rudely wake them 
up with a slap on the back every time. 
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THE LATEST MOVE AMONG THE DYNAMITE SYMPATHIZERS. 
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PUCK. 








A FEW FACTS— 

















TORMENTED C/TIZENS WHO 
PREFER QUICK DEATH. 


A FEW SPECIMENS OF THEIR. “WATERED STacK! 
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CONCERNING THE CROWDED CARS OF THE BROOKLYN ANTI-FAT SURFACE RAILROAD COMPANY. 

















AN ANALOGY. 


A young man, recently from college, was sit- 
ting in the library with his grandfather out in 
the country a few days ago. The old man, 
greatly interested in the welfare of the young- 
ster, said: . 

“When do you think you will be admitted 
to the bar ?” 

“Never,” responded the young man, as he 
twirled his handkerchief around his finger: “I 
am going to abandon law altogether.”’ 

“ Abandon law?” said the old man, in a per- 
plexed sort of way. 

“Yes; I have been in college for four years, 
and I am fit for something higher. I know how 
to row and spar and wrestle and run, and I am 
a good curve-pitcher. In short, I am a first- 
rate all-round athlete, and I am going to make 
it pay.” 

The old man was thunderstruck. He eyed 
the youth as though he supposed he had been 
drinking, or was only joking. 

“You know great stakes are won, and much | 
money made out of athletics,” said the young 
man: “and money made out of a boat-race is | 
just as good as money made out of dry-goods, 
or money taken to defend murderers.” 

“But suppose you lose?”? inquired grand- 
father, with a commercial shake of the head: 
“do you make any money then ?” 

“You do,” replied the young man: “if you 
know what you’re about. You contend with 
a man worthy of you for a small stake, and let 
him win, Then you lose the stake, but you 








double all the money you give your friends to 
bet against you.” 

The old man shook his head, beat his tooth- 
less jaw with the end of his finger, and glanced 
out at the blossoming trees. He was lost in 
deep reflection. 

“ And then,” went on the young man: “you 
can start a bar-room after you have acquired a 
small reputation, and make lots of money with- 
out doing a thing except watch the cashier.’’ 

And as the old man rocked softly to and fro, 
he turned his glance from the bloom-clad trees 
upon the young man, and said: 

‘“But don’t you know such a course will os- 
tracize you from good society ?” 


“IT beg your pardon, you are wrong there,” | 


responded the youngster. 

“Will you tell me how you are going to hold 
your social position when you are a professional 
athlete and gambler, and the associate of sports 
and gamblers ?” 

“Yes, sir, I will tell you how I am going to 
do it. I am going to do it just as the Wall 
Street sport and gambler does it. I am first 
going to join a fashionable church and make 
frequent donations,” 

“And what are you going to do then?” 
broke in the oldster, 

* And then I am going to join a swell Fifth 
Avenue club,” 

“And what then?” inquired the old man, 
rising. 

“And then,” replied the young Hercules, 
with a polite bow: “I shall challenge John L. 
Sullivan for five thousand dollars a side, and 
call it Speculation.” R. K. M. 














FREE LUNCH. 





WE LEARN from the household department 
of one of our exchanges that there is sucha 
delicacy—probably so called out of courtesy— 
as green-apple ice-cream. We didn’t read the 
recipe, because we didn’t want to become pos- 
sessors of the horrible secret, lest peradventure 
we might tell it in the bosom of our family in an 
unguarded moment, and have it sprung on us 
some day. When aman eats green-apple ice- 
cream, he will practically be on a bender. We 
don’t go on benders ourselves. If we did, we 
should not depend on green-apple ice-cream to 
bend us. We should take the apple in a more 
advanced state and different form. 





A NEGRO POKER-PLAYER was recently wan- 
dering across a garden at night with a view to 
purloining some rhubarb, when he accidentally 
stumbled across a hive of queen-bees, and in 
about three-quarters of a second went flying 
across that garden and down the road yelling 
like a wild Indian. After he emerged from 
the creek into which he had jumped for mud 
to deaden the pain caused by the bees, he sat 
down on a rock and waited for midnight, that 
he might sneak home without being seen by 
his friends. 

The moral of this fable teaches us that it is 
more healthful to purchase rhubarb at five cents 
a bunch than to run the risk of being shot 
stealing it. It also teaches us that jumping into 
a creek at midnight is apt to bring on malaria, 
and that a queen in the sleeve is worth several 
thousand in the legs of one’s trousers. 
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-~ |... MR. MARDIGRAS 






vad ( O’MALLEY. 
a | 5 i XV. 


RDIGRAS O’MALLEY, the foreman of 
the night-shift in the Golden Goose 
Mine, was a great practical joker. 
He was passionately fond of little 
April Fool surprises and sells and 
{, gags and guys by which he could 
HABE y "| make some one feel silly, and then 
join in the laugh with much merri- 
ment. He was the kind of man to 
pull your chair away while you 
Wie ysl P onal oo 2 —_ and 
“ac ae Fed ‘g.: then he would ripple forth into 
\ Bo merry laughter when you drove your 
spine into the floor and pulled the table-cloth, with $987 worth of 
Mumm’s Extra Dry and cut glass, into your lap. 

Mardigras O’ Malley worked nights, and thought of deviltry day- 
times. He worked twelve hours, and his mental relaxation during the 
other twelve was to ponder on some scheme by which he could induce 
a warm personal friend to swallow a can of what he called “ consecrated 
ley’’ or “joint powder,” or break his neck for the enjoyment of the 
careless throng. We had one gosling named Harrison. He worked 
nights at the mine, and the boys called him Malignant Measles because 
he was always doing something rash. You know how a crew of men 
will get to, calling a man some kind of a nom de plume or other, and it 
will stick to him a hundred years. 

Mr. Malignant Measles was all the time bragging about his tough 
feet. He said he could run a mile through the snow barefoot, and never 
even get up a glow on the soles of his feet. He allowed that he would 
run a half-mile and back for a purse of ten dollars any night between 
Christmas and New Year’s Day, Marquis of Queensberry rules. 

Finally Mardigras O’ Malley saw a chance to have some fun, ani 
so he raised the purse, and held the money in his hands as referee. 

O’Malley got appointed one of the judges, and a friend of his 
named Truman J. Wise was the other, Mr. Wise was a kind of poker 
partner of O’ Malley’s 

Well, they picked out a regular old stinger of a night, when the 
mercury begged to be brought in and cared for. We all nearly froze. 
They were afraid that Measles wouldn’t get the full benefit of the cool 
and bracing air, so the judges sprinkled salt on the snow, and got him 
out there ready for the start. Measles said: 

“ Now you must get me started right away, bekuz, you must rikol- 
lect, I’m in my bare feet, rikollect, and you fellers has got your over- 
shoes on.” 

O’ Malley said that was all right, and asked Wise whether Measles 
was to start on the word, or at the drop of the handkerchief, or on 
the firing of a revolver. 

Wise thought a revolver-shot was the most abrupt and spontaneous 
sound with which to start a fleet-footed flyer from Flytown. O’Malley 
thought that “One, two, three —go!”” would be just as good; but Wise 
mildly suggested that he could not possibly agree to that old, played- 
out process. O’Malley gave his reasons why it was just as well, and 
urged the inconvenience of finding a revolver in a mining camp. Nine- 
teen, all loaded, flashed forth in answer to this argument. 

Malignant Measles began to get restless. He stood on one foot 
and then on the other. His feet began 
to look like those of the November 
gander. He didn’t see why either way 
wouldn’t do. Still the two judges were 
stubborn. They stood there and argued 
the matter up and down. It seemed to 
me like an hour that those two men 
labored with each other, while Measles 
paddled around over the salted snow. 

Once he started to go into the camp, 
and said he’d come out when they got 
the thing settled; but Wise said they’d 
agree in a minute, so they got Measles 
back and commenced the parley again. 

All at once it began to bore its way 
into the place where Measle’s brain 
should have been that O’Malley was 
working off one of his practical jokes. 
Then you should have seen Mr. Malig- 
nant Measles break out. He knocked 
. O'Malley clear over a tall man, and 
before the judge could recover had 
secured the ten-dollar purse.. Then he 
put his cold feet in the pit of O’Mal- 
ley’s stomach, warmed his icy hands 
in Mr, O’Malley’s clustering hair, and 
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kneaded him up generally. —He knocked O’ Malley clear over a tall man.— into bed ? 





‘hl 


I do not remember when I ever saw such a spontaneous retribution, 
or the frosty air so full of whiskers and other dééris. 

Mardigras O’ Malley had to introduce himself to all his old friends 
after he got well. Pulling a man’s nose out about six inches, like a con- 
certina, and tying a knot in it, will change the expression of most any 
man’s face. 

That’s the way it was with O’Malley. When his nose got well enough, 
so that he could wipe it with a steam-derrick and a bed-quilt, he went 
to work; but you couldn’t make him touch a practical joke with a ten- 
foot pole. He hated to give any one needless pain, he said. 


Bitt Nye. 








THE FIRST MOSQUITO. 





The wind was blowing a young gale, when the first Jersey mosquito 
awoke from his long winter’s nap in the Hackensack meadows, and 
rubbed his eyes with his hind-leg. He was mad when he saw the tall 
reeds bent_under the fury of the blast. He kicked himself all over his 
mossy bed for having set the alarm on his clock a day too soon. He 
swore big blue New Jersey oaths, and put on his old plug-hat. He 
sharpened his bill on a stone, and said something that sounded like 
Sam, only there was a big D in front of the word, when he couldn’t 
find his blood-stone collar-button. 

Picking up his green cotton umbrella and carpet-bag, he fastened 
on a pair of false whiskers and started off. His wings were a little stiff 
at first, but the north wind gave him a boost and off he sailed toward 
New York. As he swept over Union Hill he looked below him and saw 
what a fat crop of human beings were waiting to be relieved of blood. 

When the first mosquito reached the North River he was tired, and 
stole a ride over on a Pennsylvania ferry-boat. Courtlandt Street was 
full of trucks when he got off the boat. He spread his gauzy wings 
once more, and flew away over the house-tops until he neared City 
Hall. Four disconsolate and friendless Aldermen were chewing tooth- 
picks on the steps of the marble building. When the mosquito learned 
that the Aldermen were no longer bosses, he merely cast a pitying 
glance below and flew on to the Bridge. 

By this time he was hungry, and attempted to feed on a policeman; 
but the wind whirled him away up Chatham Street, and before he knew 
it he was at Chatham Square. He was a tramp—a mere outcast—a 
mosquito in a strange city. He had lost one leg in the journey to New 
York, and he flew crooked. He wanted work, and thought of offering 
himself to one of the dime-museums “on the Square.” He started to- 
ward the ‘Great and Only,” but the wind blew hard and he clung on 
to the windward side of a telegraph-pole. 

The wind blew harder, and he dug his toe-nails in deeper and 
deeper. His green cotton umbrella was blown away; then his grip-sack 
went, scattering his diamonds, collar-buttons and tooth-picks all along 
Chatham Street. ‘The poor mosquito crawied into a knot-hole and was 
blown out. Still he clung on with the persistency of a dying mosquito. 
His face turned red with the strain, and his eyes bulged out in horror. 
A fiercer blast of wind, and the first mosquito falls to the pavement a 
torn, tattered, strained and cross-eyed victim of Boreas’s fury. 

A boot-black recognizes him as he lies there weak and disgusted 
with New York life, and tries to kill him with his blacking-box; but, 
rather than die by a mortal’s hand, the first mosquito meekly crawls 
into a sewer and patiently awaits death. * ” * 

When the pale full moon sails calmly 
o’er the summer sky in June, shedding 
its soft effulgent rays on the bald spot 
on the beautiful and agonizing fire-fly 
and the seraphic form of the lyre-toned 
mud-turtle, as they warble duets from 
the opera of “‘ Hackensack,”’ the depart- 
ed spirit of the first mosquito will ap- 
pear in its favorite haunts, wandering 
around, and, like Hamile’s father’s ghost, 
doomed to walk the earth for going on 
a bender in May. 





N. W. WILsun. 


AH, WHAT stores and stores of solid 
comfort are embodied in the tender re- 
flection that last year’s straw hat is as 
good as ever, and will do first-rate for 
another season—after a new band is 
put on, that one’s friends may not rec- 


Wise ognize it. 
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Wary Is it that a man never thinks of 
winding the clock up at night until after 
he has put the light out and jumped 
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THE OLD TICKET!! 


CLAY AND FRELINGHUYSEN. 





CAN IT WIN? 


THE WHIG CANDIDATES OF 1844 
AGAIN ON DECK. 


Perhaps no campaign since the United States has been 
a nation was ever entered upon with so much doubt. 
Neither party seems to be sure of victory. Both are di- 
vided in opinion, and it is almost impossible to predicate 
on the result. 

Mr. James G. Biaine has many friends, but not a few 
enemies. President Arthur is much in the same posi- 
tion. Senator Edmunds is looked upon as a potterer, 
and Senator Logan isn’t at present looked upon in any 
way worth talking about. 

Nor is the Democratic party in a better position. 

We have heard a great deal about Holman, but not so 
much as we used to. Bayard is occasionally mentioned, 
but only among a select few. Flower has not been lost 
sight of, and Macdonald has some friends, and there are 
even voices for Cleveland. 

Then many people talk about the old ticket, meaning 
Tilden and Hendricks, as if they had the slightest chance 
of being elected. For, indeed, it is not an old ticket. How 
can a nomination made but eight years ago be consid- 
ered old? 

But there is a real old ticket, just forty years old, that 
is receiving a great deal of attention just now, and in 
whose favor the tide is strongly setting. 

We should not be surprised to see Clay and Freling- 
huysen nominated, and, perhaps, elected. The success 
of this ticket would, no doubt, bind all parties in the 
bonds of fraternal love, and the regular hack-candidates 
would be no more heard of. 

Both of these gentlemen, it is true, have been quiet 
for some years, They have not been taking an active 
part in politics, and the fact of their not having done so 
is certain to secure them many votes, as so many people 
are tired of the abuse that is showered on better-known 
candidates by their respective supporters through the par- 
tisan newspapers. 

The names of Clay and Frelinghuysen, we believe, 
will inspire as much enthusiasm in the breasts of the 
people in 1884 as in 1844, when they were nominated 
by acclamation by the National Whig Convention, which 
met in Baltimore in May of that year. It is true that 
they were defeated by James K. Polk and George M. 
Dallas, candidates of the Democratic party; but what of 
that? Better men have suffered in the same way. 

Indeed, many of Mr. Clay’s friends think that his sin- 
gular want of success in 1824,-in 1832 and in 1844 would 
rather be in his favor than otherwise. 

Certainly Mr. Clay’s record is good. Perhaps the 
only thing that can be said against him is that he op- 
posed the annexation of Texas; but that, now, has been 
pretty well forgotten, The charges that the partisans of 
Jackson made against him of ‘¢ bargain and corruption,” 
and his supposed coalition with Mr, Adams, were never 
proved, and there could not have been much foundation 
for them. 

Mr. Clay ought certainly to be able to carry New 
York, and he might depend on receiving the votes of the 
‘Solid South.” 

Mr. Theodore Frelinghuysen, too, is a good man. He 
was born in 1787. He knows Mr. Clay thoroughly. His 
enemies object to him on the ground that he is too re- 
ligious. This charge really ought not to stand in the 
way of his election. It is perfectly true that he advo- 
cated a bill to suppress the carrying of mails on the Sab- 
bath, and that he supported Mr. Clay’s resolution in the 


Senate for a national fast-day during the season of the | 


cholera; but he is not likely to do either of these things 
again. 

A PUCK reporter was sent to interview a number of 
prominent persons, to obtain their opinions with regard 
to the candidates. 


Said the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER: “If Clay 
and Frelinghuysen are nominated, I will vote for them. 
It will be a grand ticket, and will carry the country.” 

Hon. Aucust BELMonT: ‘Tilden and Hendricks 
have no chance if Clay and Frelinghuysen are in the 
field.” 

Joun Ketiy: “TI shall certainly work for Clay and 
Frelinghuysen; they will have the support of Tammany.” 

HENRY WATTERSON: ‘Clay and Frelinghuysen will 
Tilden will be out of the race.” 

*«*T am no longer hopeful of suc- 


sweep the country. 
James G. BLAINE: 
cess, since the names of Clay and Frelinghuysen have 
been mentioned.” 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR: ‘I shall certainly not be elect- 
ed, if Clay and Frelinghuysen are candidates.” 
MIKE CREGAN: ‘ Every man in the country will vote 
for Clay and Frelinghuysen.” 
SAMUEL J. TILDEN: ‘I shall withdraw from the con- 
test. My choice is as follows: 
THE OLD TICKET. 
For President: 
HEnry CLay. 
For Vice-President: 
THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN. 
This ticket was defeated in 44; it will be successful 
in °84.” , 








Rejected articles, ill-writ, mis-spelt, 
Are not returned by Puck or Um die Welt. 
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Auswers for the Aurions, 


Rep WinG.—Child of the haughty aborigine, retire 
to the primeval woods. Write your poems there, on 
sheets of the fragrant birch-bark, sink them in the crys- 
talline forest streams, and leave thera to soak and ripen 
through the coming years, In this cold, unsympathetic 
office, we fear they would die prematurely. 


PoRTER VAN DALL.—Your poem beginning: 


*¢ What shall I do to earn the right :o wait, 
Silent to wait her benediction-touch ?” 


is very fine; but there is almost too much style about it 
for us. We have known just as nice girls as you ever 
met, and we have loved them, too, Porter, ay, right 
from the bottom of this manly old sole-leather heart of 
ours; but when you begin to talk about ‘ benediction- 
touches,” you are getting too vanilla altogether for us. 
Can’t you fix up that poem so as to begin: 
«¢ What shall I do to earn the right to wait, 
Silent to wait her benediction-touch? 
T’'ll put some pepper on the old front gate, 
And that blamed bull-dog won’t hang round 
so much,” 
That'll be more cheerful and more simple, anyway; 
though, even then, the first two lines will worry an or- 
dinary citizen more or less. 
P. S.—Ah ha! ah ha! we have it, Porter. Benedic- 
tion-touch, eh? Called it plain kiss in our time; but, 
bless you, it doesn’t matter what you call it. 
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FREDDY’S SLATE 


Anp His Litrie LeEtrer to THE EpiTor. 

















newyoarkmaytwenttyseavan 

dear puck 

this car Toon wich i cend you This weak 
was verrey Difcult to dror 

becos it shose 2 pickchures in 1 won is In 
the strete the uther is in A diem restrant 

this car Toon is A bout the dude 

i thinck it is Getten time the dude was Ex- 
posed he is a frod Anican pruve it 

thare is a bos dude on ouer strete he is nott 
the king Of the dudes butt he Is mos as bad he 
| has thiner leggs 


| 
} 





| he putts on Sow mutch stile that he makes 


The hole streat tierd thare is not enuf strete for | lodes of fun 


so mutch stile 
he is a norfle masher An so swel his borden 


| 
| 








them Thatt he takes his fead at dell monnercus 
Or the brunswig 

thatt wen doun furse rait four some tiem but 
bineby jim jonson An me we plade we was wild 
trapers of the rockey mountens lik ole slooth 
the A vencher an we traled him wen he went 
for his fead an we cot him. 

we cot him In a diem restrant shuvlen in fish 
bols at ten sense four 3 bols 

this is me comen In furst an sayen har villen 
i have trackd you to youer despret lare jim 
jonson is comen In rite be hime me 

this is lo doun On the dude butt it is ded 
youers in haist 

freddy 

p s cen bac my slaight quiker than you did 


| hous is not goud enuf four him an so he Tels | las tiem 
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PUCK. 








REMARKS BY ME. | 





Women are curious creatures. I suppose 
no one will have the hardihood to deny that. | 

But one curious thing about the curiousness 
of women is that you never really know how 
curious they are until you own one all by your- 
self. You may have noted, during your court- 
ship, my young friend, that Angelina has oc- 
casionally displayed little sporadic eccentrici- 
ties, that from time to time she has been un- | 
reasonable, that now and then she has even 
done and said things that you considered ab- 
surd? Youhave? Well, it would be very funny 
if you didn’t. But you are quite easy in your 
mind about it. You observe to yourself that 
no human being is perfect; that Angelina there- 
fore must of necessity be a little queer once in 
awhile; and that you yourself are queer very | 
much oftener. 

Which is true. | 
But then you are queer only by accident and 
on occasion, whereas Angelina is queer system- 
atically and of malice aforethought, according 
to a consistent feminine plan. You don’t be- 
lieve it, George? I thought not. But you will 

after you’ve been married awhile. 





* 

It is my underclothing, just now. No, An- 
gelina, you need not turn away and summon up 
the blush of innocence. I do not mean to har- 
row your young soul with striped and unseemly 
details, Even with a wife as good as mine is, 
and with material as good as that which she se- | 
lects for me, my undergarments have not now, 
at the end of the season, that daintily-dyed 
freshness which would justify me in thrusting 
them upon the public gaze. I only wish to say 
of them that I am having the usual married- 
man’s-spring-time-fight about them. I want to 
take them off. She wants me to keep them on, 
She has locked up my thin garments, so she 
has rather the best of the argument at present. 
Still, I am not convinced that I am doing my- 
self any good, running around this steaming 
town, sweltering in heavy flannels and wasting 
the perspiration which ought to come on a man 
like the gentle dew of heaven, and not like the 
squeezings of a horse-sponge. But my wife will 
have it that I shall catch cold if I take my thick 
underclothing off too soon. She says she had 
a grandfather who died of a cold caught by 
taking off his underclothing too soon. I wish 
to heavens she had had a grandfather who died 
of suffocation caused by keeping them on too 
long. The next thing she knows, she may be 
a husband short in that way. And his dying 
words will be: “ Women are curious creatures.”’ 

E 





And here is a lady who writes to me from 
Canada and sends a lot of indignation and cot- 
ton-silk scraps in her letter. This is her trouble, 
and it lies very heavy and bitter upon her soul. 
She saw an advertisement in a certain weekly 
paper, offering to send her or any other lady 
who would forward fourteen two-cent stamps 
the following desirable things: 

1 lovely silk handkerchief, 20x20 inches. 

1 package beautiful silk blocks for patchwork. 
1 package embroidery silk and | 
3 months’ subscription to the Golden Cullender, 

or some such paper. 

And the poor lady sent her fourteen stamps, 
and got a consignment which she re-ships to 
me, all except the Golden Cullender aud the silk 
handkerchief, which last, as she observes with 
much true pathos, is all cotton. The package 
of silk blocks consists of ten little squares of 
sleazy satine and cotton-silk. ‘The package of | 
sewing-silk is but a dreary little coil of cheap | 
pink involved with a drearier coil of green. | 
And then, as the poor lady says, the handker- | 
chief is all cotton. And she can not have had 
much consolation out of the Golden Cullender, 
for she never even mentions it. On the whole, | 








I should calculate that the entire consignment | 
she received was worth only—well, the handker- , 
chief, considered as a cotton handkerchief—zo | 


cents; the postage cost 4 cents, and the other 
two shipments were worth just about tuppence 
apiece. 


# 
Well, and doesn’t that tot up just twenty- 
eight cents? It seems, then, my dear madam, 
that you expected to get more than twenty-eight 
cents’ worth for twenty-eight cents? Now, my 
dear madam, do you think that business men 
are in the habit of giving away this revolving 
globe for fourteen two-cent postage-stamps ? 
You want me to condemn the man who adver- 
tised and the publisher who printed the adver- 
tisement. But, dear madam, haven’t you a lit- 
tle of that condemnation for the lady who tried 
to get more than the worth of her money? 
By-the-way, she did get more. She got left 


_and she got experience. 
i 


* 

It is just a little case of Grant & Ward for 
one cent, you see. 

* 

I showed this to my wife, just now, to see if 
she would confirm my appraisement of values. 
She gave a little cry of recognition when she 
saw the “beautiful assorted silk blocks,’’ and 
said, with a blush: 

“Oh, dear, I didn’t mean to let you see those 
—I was so ashamed of being taken in.” 

“My love,” 1 said: “your shame was mis- 
applied. You should have been ashamed of 
having tried to take in an innocent professional 
advertiser.”’ ME. 








Why Do you ask us to tell you the meaning 
of the term “off-year” in politics? What do 
you know about politics, Cordelia? What good 
is it going to do you if you know more about 
it than we do? You can not vote, except at a 
church-fair, when the proper person to receive 
the crazy-quilt is being selected. But we will 
tell you the meaning of the off-year, or years, 
They are the years between Presidential elec- 
tions. The President, being once elected, is 
sure of his term of office, so he takes it easy and 
goes off fishing and shooting all the time, and 
that is the meaning of off-year, or years. The 
next time you write, ask us how to make Sunday- 
school lemonade without using a Sunday-school. 





PUCK’S SWOP COLUMN. 





We have noticed lately that many of our ex- 
changes are publishing what they call “ex- 
change columns,” and which they generally 
head ‘‘ Wanted to Exchange.” 

We have long thought of adding such a de- 
partment to Puck, owing to the fact that we 
were urged to doso by many of our subscribers 
in different parts of the world. 

‘They evidently are sure that it would be a 
great boon to Mrs. Hungerford to say that she 
would like to exchange her pea-green parrot, 
slightly out of repairs, for an accordeon; and 
to Fritz Vogelshaaffttgelsungg to inform the 
world that he would gladly trade off his mock- 
ing-bird for a young alligator; or to Mrs, 
Hornby to express a desire to swop her new 
Excelsior clothes-wringer for a chromo of the 
“ Drunkard’s Return.” 

Therefore we shall print an exchange column, 
We are thankful that we have a few to start 
with, to show our readers what we mean. 

WANTED TO EXCHANGE.—A few bonds of Arkansas 
and Little Rock for a good healthy Boom. Address: 

J-s. G. BL—NE, 
Washington, D. C, 

WILL GIVE all that Robert G, Ingersoll didn’t get for 
a good clean record. Address: 

ST-PH-N D-Rs-y, 
c.o. R. G. I., Washington, D. C. 

WILL EXCHANGz a short and sour banking experience 
for a position on the retired list in the Army. 

Address: U.S. G—nt, 
Wall St., New York, 

I WANT TO EXCHANGE oblivion for a drink, 

Address: R. B. H-y-s, 
Fremont, O. 

WANTED TO EXCHANGE.—My Presidential prospects 
for a barrel of Anti-Fat. 

Address: D-v-b D-v-s, 
Washington, D. C, 

WANTED TO EXCHANGE.—A nice, roomy cell in Lud- 
low St., for any place on board of an out-going steamer. 
No objections to the steerage. 

Address: F-RD-N-ND W-RD, 
care Sheriff Davidson. 

I witt EXCHANGE a large theatrical acquaintance, a 

good piano and a busted bank for half-an-ounce of 


popular confidence. 
Address: J-M-s D. F-su, 
Wall St., New York. 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE.—A War Record for a Second- 


Hand Grammar, 
Address: J-HN A. L-G-N, 
Washington, D.C, 








SIGNIFICANT SIGNS. 
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Mr. CasHpown,—‘*‘ Going anywhere this Summer for your health?” 
Mk. Hancirur.—« Yes, I must go somewhere, for I can’t live here any longer.” 
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«Sinking Rapidly.” 
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*¢ The Wurst is Momentarily Expected.” 





«« Will be Confined to the House for 
Some Time.” 


SICK=-ROOM 
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BULLETINS. 








and Took Some Nourishment.” 


ERE'S. A MAN 
Sihisc BEHIND) 





*¢ Sat Up for the First Time this Morning 


T'M SURE 


HE'S GOING 








«« A Consultation is Now being Held on 
the Case.” 








EXAMINATION OF THE BANKER 
OF THE PERIOD. 


CoUNSEL FOR THE CREDITORS.—Now, Mr. 
Floored, tell me, if you please, what qualifica- 
tions you had for a banker. 





CounsEL.—Anything else ? 

BaNKER.—Yes; I knew that a contract meant 
contracting for something. 

CounsEL.—Can you do a sum in addition? 

BANKER.—I don’t know; I never tried. What 
is addition, anyway ?. 

CounsEL. —For what did you give this check 
for seven hundred and eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars? 

BANKER.—’Pon my life, I don’t remember. 
Let me see. It wasn’t for peanuts, I know I 
gave a check for some, but the amount was not 
quite so large. Yes, now I come to think of it, 
that seven hundred and eighty-five thousand 
dollar check was to pay my boot-maker. 

CounsEL.—Isn’t that rather a large sum for 
boots ? 

BANKER.—NbO, it included shoes. I told him 
to make me a few dozen pairs a day. He’s 
quite reasonable in his charges. I can really 
recommend him to you. 

CouNnsEL.—What were your household ex- 
penses ? 

BANKER.—I don’t know. I used to hand my 
cook a signed blank check to fill in for what 
she wanted. 

CounsEL.—If a customer gave you a million 
dollars, what would you do with it ? 

BANKER.—I would invest it in contracts. 

CounsEL.—What kind of contracts ? 

BankKER.—I really don’t know. Anything 
that came along: ice-cream, base-ball bats, 
hymn-books, 

CounsEL.—What profits did you make on 
these contracts ? 

BANKER.—Didn’t make any profits. 

CounseL.— Did you make any losses on 
them ? 








BANKER.—I wrote a handsome hand, had . 
lots of friends, and good credit with my tailor. | 





BANKER.— Nixey loss, 

CounsEL.— How was that ? 

BANKER.— Well, you see, they were not real 
contracts, They were imaginary. I made them 
with myself, in my head. 

CounsEL.—Did you keep any books? 

BAaNKER.—Oh, yes; lots of books. I’ve got 
the best collection you ever saw. They’ve got 
daisy bindings. 

CounsEL.—Of what do they consist ? 

BANKER —Oh, they’re about horses. 
there are some novels and a few histories. 

CounsEL.— But I mean account-books. 

BaNKER.—Account-books? Do you mean 
ledgers, cash-books, and all that sort of truck ? 

CounsEL.—Yes. 

BANKER.—Well, I believe we used to have 
something of the kind in the office. The clerks 
used to write in ’em. 

CounsEL.—What did they write ? 

BANKER.—Please don’t ask me conundrums. 
How should I know? Figures and red and 
black ink-lines, I suppose. 

CounsEL.—Did you ever make any entries 
in them yourself ? 

BANKER.—1I think I did, on two or three oc- 
casions, 

CouNnsEL.—What were they ? 

BANKER.—Bless me, how you do worry a fel- 
low! If you must know—I tried a new stylo- 
graphic pen on an imaginary account one day. 

CouNnsEL.— What account was it ? 

BankeEr.— You don’t seem inclined to let up 
at all. How can I be expected to remember 
such a thing as that? I put down the first thing 
that came into my head. 

CounsEL.—How much capital had you when 
you started ? 

BANKER.—I don’t know. I guess some other 
fellow must have had it. 

CounsEL.—How much money have you lost? 

BANKER.—Don’t know. 


Then 


CouNnsEL.—Was it five, ten, fifteen or twenty | 


millions ? 

BANKER.—It might have been five, or it might 
have been eighteen, but I couldn’t say for cer- 
tain, I’m apt to forget, occasionally. 


CounsEL.—How much do you owe the Ultra 
marine Bank ? 

BAaNKER.—I don’t know. 

CounsEL.—How much does the Ultramarine 
Bank owe you? 

BANKER.—I really don’t know. 

CounsEL.—Do you know enough to go in 
when it rains? 

BANKER.—I really don’t know. 

CounsEL.—Do you think you do? 

BANKER.—Can’t say. 

CounsEL.—Who is the President of the United 
States ? 

BANKER. — Don’t know. 

CounsEL.—Where is New York? 

BANKER. — Don’t know. 

CounsEL.— What do you know ? 

BANKER.—Don’t know. 

CounsEL.—Do you know what a jail is ? 

BANKER.—I believe it is a place where vulgar 
burglars and thieves are sent. 

CounsEL.—Do you think you ought to go 
there ? 

BANKER.—-Don’t know. 

The banker, in company with officers of the 
establishment, is removed to a criminal-lunatic- 
asylum. 








Few wRriTeErs of fiction are more brilliant 
and expensive than Mr, Ferdinand Ward, of 
the celebrated Grant & Ward combination. 
| His well-known works of imagination on “ prof- 
| its’? on “oats,” “hay,” “corn”? and “ pork” 
_are simply delightful. We don’t remember ever 
having read anything so tersely fanciful. 








To say the least, it seems a little bit para- 
| doxical that a paper, in a complimentary obit- 
| uary notice, should say that the subject had 

gone to everlasting glory, and further on make 
| allusions to his sad end, 





In May the maiden sets her heart 
Upon a golden village-cart. 





A Hen-Coop—Any Nunnery. 
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THE GIRL AND THE FENCE. 





Did you ever see a girl trying to climb a 
fence? It is more of ashow than a circus with 
a whitewashed elephant. ‘This is the way she 
does it: 

First she looks around to find out whether 
anybody is in sight. Then, if the coast is clear, 
she puts one foot on the second rail of the fence, 
and looks around again. ‘Then she gives a lit- 
tle hop, and gets her other foot up on the sec- 
ond rail. Here she stops for a moment to rest 
and straighten her hat. 

The next manceuvre is the critical one—to 
get one foot up over the top rail. She steadies 
herself for a moment, then gives a quick little 
upward kick that does not quite reach the mark, 
but causes her to jump down on the ground 
again with a tiny scream and tuck her clothes 
in all around her, Again she surveys the sur- 
rounding country, and again hops up on the 
second rail. 

This time she is bolder, and throws her foot 
clear to the top of the fence, where it catches 
by the heel on the top rail. It is now or never 
with her then—something must he done in- 
stanter. Grasping the top rail with all her 
might, she pulls herself up till she sits a-straddle 
of the fence, with the landscape spread out be- 
neath her like a map. If anybody appears in 
sight, she just drops off the fence as if she had 
been shot, and gathers herself up when she gets 
there. 

If the coast continues clear, she proceeds, in 
a very leisurely manner, to get down on the 
other side of the fence. First she turns around, 
facing the way she came, and feels backward 
with the foot which is already over the fence 
for a good, steady, reliable rail. Having found 
such a rail, she plants herself upon it and sets 
to work to get the other foot over the fence. 

“This is a very difficult and embarrassing piece 
of strategy, and a good many girls will sit on 
the top of a fence half a day before they will 
attempt it. Some will even stay there until a 
horrid man comes along and lifts them off. 
Not so the truly courageous girl—she who is no 
more afraid to climb a fence than to sit in the 
same room with a mouse-trap. She will never 
give up the fort until she gets off that fence in 
the ancient and honorable manner of her sex. 

She grasps the top rail and leans as far back 
as her arms will allow, and tries to coax the re- 
fractory limb over after her. Alas, it is too 
long, and she jumps back a-straddle, with a lit- 
tie laugh, and tucks her skirts around her again. 

After a brief rest she tries another wrinkle. 





She lies down flat on her 
face on the top rail, and 
tries to slide off sideways, 
as she has often seen her 
little brother do. 

This would be all well 
enough, and would soon 
place her upon terra firma 
again, if she only had the 
courage to carry out her 
intention. But just as she is 
about to slip off pallid fear 
seizes her. She screams, 
rights up, and straddles the 
fence once more. 

This sort of thing con- 
tinues for five or ten min- 
utes. Then the fair acrobat 
begins to get wrothy. She 
looks at the ground only 
three or four feet away, and 
makes up her mind that she 
will reach it some way or 
die. Die she will have to, 





AN UNPOLITICAL PARALLEL. 





‘¢ Fwat are yez doin’, kickin’ over me apple-shtand ?” 
** Lave me alone, ould woman—lI was only makin’ a horizonal reduction!” 





some time, anyway. 

So she settles her hat on 
her head with a determined look, steps back , 
on the reliable rail, and with a mighty effort | 
draws back her other foot to the very edge of 
the top rail, like an archer drawing an arrow to 
the head. | 

Oh, if it only were not for that French heel, 
she would be free! But, alas, it holds her there 
with the dull persistency of fate. A look of 
terror and despair comes over her countenance; 
her eyes stick out like buttons. She gives a 
quick backward leap and lets go. 

What surprise, what delight! She finds her- 
self alighting, right side up with care, on the 
soft turf, without so much as a feather jostled 
in her hat. She can’t imagine how it happened 
so. She fully expected to be picked up a com- 
plete wreck, and carried home to die among 
her sorrowing friends. 

But now that she is really safe and sound 
upon the dear old earth again, she looks up 
with unspeakable gratitude to the clear blue 
sky; then, brushing ker skirts and beating them 
out so that they will hang straight, she vows 
that, should she ever have occasion to go ’cross- 
lots again, she will either go in a balloon, or else 
have a young man along to pull down the 
fences. PauL PastTNor. 








Davip Davis is reported as saying: “If I 
ever do anything wrong, I shall not try to 
get out of it, but will 





HONEST IAGO. 





First TRAMp.—‘‘ Was yer affected by the late failures?” 
SEconD TraAMp.—‘ Not pussonally; but a lot o’ me wealthy friends suffered.” 





throw myself on the 
mercy of the Court.” 
If you should ever 
be brought into court 
before Mercy escap- 
ed, and should cut up 
such a caper as you 
say you would, Mercy 
would give in with- 
out a murmur. But 
for Mercy’s sake, 
David. don’t throw 
yourself all at once. 
—Peck’s Sun. 


“No poet has yet 
worn the Garter,” 
says an English jour- 
nal. How is. this, 
Ella? Come out and 
explain matters, — 
Lowrll Citizen, 


Darwin says there 
is a living principle 
in fruit. We suppose 
he refers to the worm. 








—-Indianapolis Scissors. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—1884. 


Awake, O my love, from rhapsodical dreaming 

’Mid poppies and roses that sprinkle your 
bed; 

The golden. hued rays of Aurora are streaming 

Through lattice of yellow and curtains of 
red. 


When the thin shrunken shank of the evening 
was dwindling 
I garnered the pale can of oil by the door, © 
And the demon-skinned coal and the skeleton 
kindling 
I strewed in confusion all over the floor. 


So awaken, O love, without frenzied demurring, 
And robe your lithe form to the throb of my 
lyre, 
And haply the flame of my tiger-cat purring 
Will blaze in your soul as you build up the 
fire. 
—Ella Wheelcox, in Chicago News. 


THE Boyleston prizes at Harvard College for 
proficiency in declamation were awarded a few 
nights ago to five persons; but we have not yet 
heard of their neighbors making arrangements 
to give the lucky students a grand ovation and 
torch-light procession on their arrival home. 
If they had won a walking-match it would have 
been different.—Norristown Hirald. 


Ir some Yankee would invent an “old bach- 
elor’s needle,”? he would make a fortune. The 
needle need not differ greatly from other nee- 
dles, except at the eye, which should be about 
an inch in diameter.— Philadelphia Call. 





—The Wrapper for Blackwell’s Durham Long Cut is 
unique. The foil, which effectively preserves the fresh- 
ness and aroma of the tobacco, is stamped into a silken 
surface. At the top is the triumphant Durham Bull, 
symmetrical in figure and lordly in proportion. Beneath 
are the Pyramids, on whose top an ambitious sculptor is 
carving—not excelsior, but which is the same thing— 
Durham. Enjoy the design before passing it over to the 


children. 





Lundborg’s Perfume, Fdenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 

Lundborg’s Pertume, Lily of the Valley. 








CASTORIA. 
When Baby was sick, we gave her CASTORIA, 
When she was a Child, she cried for CASTORIA, 
When she became a Miss, she clung to CASTORFA, 
When she had Children, she gave them CASTORIA. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Numbers 6, 9, 10, 16, 25, 26, 33, 38, 45, 46, 50, 53, 
54, 56, 60, 62, 77, 79, 84, 85, 87, 88, 108, 109 and 122 
of English Puck will be bought at this office at 10 cents 
per copy. 
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(T IS WELL KNOWN THAT 


DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHCA, 


And the like troubles are fre- 
quently caused by bad water, 
or change from soft water to 
the lime-stone water, and every 
one knows the terrible effects 
of the water in the alkah re- 
gions in the West. MANY 
LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED 
by the use of 


FRED’K BROWN’S 


ESSENCE OF 


JAMAICA GINGER. 


Every Miner or Traveler in the 
Mining Districts should besup- 
plied with Brown’s GINGER. 

ASK FOR FREDERICK 
BROWN’S, Philadelphia, the 
ORIGINAL, Old-Fashioned 
Ginger. TAKE NO OTHER. 











COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


FOR ROAD USE 


THE POPE Niae CO. 
597 WASHN ST., BOS TON.MASS. 
BRANCH HOUSE, 12 Warren St., NEW YORK. 








Pachimann & Moelich, 


863 Canal St., N. Y., 
Offer Speci:.1 Inducements for Cash 
Purchasers of 

Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry, 

Silverware, Clocks, Spectacles, 
Opera Glasses, etc., etc. 
Established 1838. Price-list Free. 

Repairing a Specialty. 


Send one, two, three or five dollars 
for a retail box, by express, of the best 
Candies in the World, put up m hand- 
some boxes. Allstrictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Try it once. 


Address . F. CUNTHER, Confectioner 
a 73 Madison St, Chicago. , 


















A SONG AT SIXTY. 


My boyhood’s home! How clearly rise 
Thy varied scenes before mine eyes 
In fair perspective. 
I hear the bull-frogs in the pond— 
The whippoorwill’s weird notes respond 
To thoughts reflective. 


Again I see the old “‘ worm fence”? 
Around the pasture-lot from whence 
' The cows lowed over 
At milking time, as it they smelled 
The many-windowed barn, that held 
The corn and clover. 


I see, beyond the garden-gate, 
The gray bull-calf, that used to wait 
To “hook” that gate off— 
And flower-beds, where browsed the bees 
*Neath overhanging cherry-trees 
Whose twigs he ate off. 


*Twas there, above the hollyhocks, 

The bluebirds thronged the martin-box 
That wrongly housed them. 

There too, from out the red oak grove, 

Their brother bandits came and strove 
In vain to oust them. 


And there, a flock of noisy geese 

Down to the brimming pond in peace 
Would oft meander — 

o come again when day declined, 

Wide-waddling homeward, strung behind 
Their valiant gander. 

All ’s past—I only thought to spin 

Gold thread of sunny dreams within 
This cushioned “ rocker.”’ 

My blood ’s too slow—too weak my nerves 

For poaching on the choice preserves 
Of Frederick Locker. 
—C.H. L., in Phila, Evening Bulletin. 


‘Ban Jove,” said Mr. De Boggs: “ this is a 
musty old place, isn’t it, now?” 

“Yes,” replied the young lady: “these old 
English ruins are not particularly attractive in 
some respects,” 

“No, they’re not, indeed,” assented De 
Boggs: ‘I would rawther a doosid sight be at 
the hotel, don’t yer know. And look at the 
cobwebs!’ he went on, with a shiver: “I must 
n’t get near the cobwebs; they’re awfully dirty, 
bah Jove.” 

“No,” said the young woman: “ you mustn’t 
go near the cobwebs. If you should get tangled 
in one of those cobwebs the spider might eat 
you up.—Drake’s Magazine. 


PROFESSOR SwinG has been writing on “ The 
Uselessness of Profanity”.-a sure indication 
that the Professor never partly removed a tight 
boot in church in order to induce thoughts in 
consonance with the place, and found, during 
the singing of the benediction, that no amount 
of pulling would get it on again, and he was 
obliged to hop home like a dog with its leg 
broken.—Norristown Herald, 

THERE is considerable difference between a 
sacred white elephant and a political dark horse. 
It is principally in the “sacredness.””—Norris- 
town Herald. 

Your physician is a fortunate fellow. When 
he treats the other man has to p 
Boston Transcript. 





Grand PIANOS And 
Square Upright 


a. First Prize em tere. Exhibition, Philadel- 
hia, 
Received First Prize at Exhibition, Montreal, Canada, 
1881 and 1882. 

The great success and popularity of the SOHMER Piano 

among the musical public is the best proof of its excellence. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Nos. (49 to 155 East {4th Street, New York. 
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CRANDALL & CO., 569 THIRD AVENUE, 

Oldest Baby Carriage Factory in the world. 

Lat:st styles in Cane, Rattan, Reed and Wood, 
4 CARRIAGES and SPRINGS, 

av) “er ANY 


Pe) indorsed by J. B. Brewster & Co., of 25th St. 
hay at indorsed by . ’ 5 ’ 

Ky Dr. Shracy and others, as perfect in construc- 
tion, safe and healthful. Boys’ and Girls’ Veloci- 
pedes, Wagons, Doll Carriages, Bicycles &c. Wholesale and Retail 
Catal: gues free. Openevenings. Sole Agent for Tally-ho Sulky. 


569 THIRD AVENUE, near 37th Street, NEW YORK. 
324 FULTON ST., cor. Pierrepont, BROOKLYN, 





DR. SCOTT'S 
ELECTRIC BELTS, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Probably never, since the invention of Belts and Supporters, has 
80 large oa neit been created as now exists for Dr. Scott’ 
Flegtric Belts. Over seven thousand people tn the city of 

rk alone ure now wearing them dally. They are recom. 
mended by the most ener Jo een in the ee of all 
Male and fromaiow $8, Nervous 
oral ebility, heumatiam Para alysis 

Ciatica, Asth psia, 


Bate ines Ad, Wibs, TM of Ibe, pps 


idne Liver and Heart 
pa; Spines Kidne orUicera-ion. 





5 = ii 
LECTRiciBeLT 3.00 

There is no waiting along time for results. Electro-magnetiom 
acts quickly, generally the first week, more frequently the first day, 
and often even during the first hour they are worn their wonderful 
curative powers are felt. 

The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish circulation 
are stimulated, and all thea old-time health and good feeling come 
back. They are constructed on scientific principles, imparting an 
oe. ot “4 current to the whole system, 

The celebrated A. HAMMOND, of New York, formerly Sur- 


and advised all medical men to make trial of these agencies; 
describing at the sume time most remarkable cures he had made 
even in cases Which would seem hopeless. 


. PRICE $3.00 ON TRIAL. 

Swe will send either Lady’s or Gent’s Belt on trial, post-paid, on 
receipt of $3.20, guaranteeing safe delivery. State size of waist 
when ordering Lady's Belt. Kemit by money order or ont at our 
risk, or currency in registered letter. Address, GEO. A. SCOTT, 
842 Broadway, N. Y. ENTION THIS PAPER. 

Dr. Scott's ELECTRIC CORSETS, $1.00. 1,50, 2.00 and 8. 

Dr. Scort’s ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSHES, $1.00, 1.60, 2.00, 0 380% 8.00, 

Dr. Scott's ELKCTRIC FLESH BRUSHES, $3.00. 

Dr. Scott’s ELECTRIC TootH BRusH, 60c. 





All persons afflicted with Dyspepsia, Diarrhoea, Colic, and all 
kinds of indigestio:.s, will find immediate relief and sure cure by 
using Angostura Bitters. ‘The only genuine is manufac- 
tured by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons. 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, FREC- 
KLES AND TAN. 
Use Perry’s Motu anv Freckre Lotion. 
It is reliable 
FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshworms, 
Ask your Druggvist for. PERRY’S COME- 
DONE and Pimple Remedy, the infallible 
skin medicine. Send for circular. 


BRENT GOOD & Co., 
57 Murray Street, New York. 























IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


Unrivaled in Strength and Speed. 
Great Improvements for 1884. 
AMERICAN WritinGc Macuine Co., Corry, Pa. 
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‘*See What Cuticura Does for Me!’’ 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scalled Head, 
Eczemas, and every form of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofu- 
lous and Inherited Diseases of the Blood, Skin and Scalp, with 
Loss of Hair, cured by the CuticuraA Remeviss. Adsolutely 
pure and safe, Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier arid only Medicinal Baby Soap, 
25 cts., and Cuticura Resolvent, the new Blood Purifier, $1, are 
sold by druggists. Pvtter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 


aap” Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


THE NEW ALLEGRETTI REFRIGERATOR. 
THE BEST FOR FAMILY USE. 


Refrigerators for exhibition purposes. Plans and estimates furnished for 
special stylesand sizes. Call and examine, or send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE ALLEGRETTI REFRIGERATOR C0., 
Salesroom at Wheeler & Wilson’s, 
44 EAST 14TH STREET, UNION SQUARE. 








Soenol?) 
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HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 


We are showing a Large and Very At- 
tractive Stock of the Best Makes in Fam- 
ily, Table and Bed Linens, Plain and 
Fancy Towels, Towellings, Huckabacks, 
Fancy Lunch Cloths and Napkins in sets 
and singly; together with a large Assort- 
ment of French, English, and Domestic 
White Goods, Plain and Fancy Summer 
Flannels, &c., at reasonable prices. 


Droadovay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








“ How Meponapnae | cheap !’”’ 
‘* Did you ever see such for the money ?” 
‘* Perfectly astonishing at the price !’’ 
‘* This beats all other publications !’’ 
**Only 25 cents! Marvelous !’’ 

** How can they be afforded ?’’ 

** You ought to sell millions !’’ 


Similar exclamations we hear daily. 


HITCHCOCK’S 
20c. STANDARD COLLECTIONS 


a 


OLD AND NEW SONGS, 


With Accompaniments for Piano or Organ. 


Each book 128 pages. Four ready, only 25 cents each. 
Mailed for 33 cents each. 


Remit by Postal Orders, Postal Notes, or Bills in registered let- 
ters. Postage Stamps are acceptable. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 166 Nassan St., 


SUN BUILDING, New York. 
Opposite City Hall, near Brooklyn Bridge. 


Wholesale Orders should be sent to The American 
Newe Company and its Branches. 


IT PAYS foivait: & é6! Giivetann. 6" 








HE slowly walked along the street, 
A man with a despondent air; 
His eyes cast down toward his feet, 

As if in quest of something there. 


And as this melancholy man 
Pursued his measured, solemn pace, 
The passers-by would pause and scan 
The anxious look upon his face. 


At last one, bold and curious, cried: 
“ What do you seek, O man of gloom ?” 
“My name is Blaine,” the man replied: 
“ And I have lost my little boom.” 
—Cincinnatt Times-Star. 


Ir is not generally known that Tennyson, in 
his early life, was a grain-speculator. In his 
“ Locksley Hall” he tells us that he “ dipped 
into the ‘ future.’ ’— Rochester Post-Express. 


Gen. GRaAntT, when he has restored his gen- 
eral’s pay of $20,000 per annum, will feel that 
Congress “ tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 
—Boston Budget. 


A FISHERMAN in Florida has seen a swamp- 
snake over thirty feet long. That fisherman 
had no eye to business, or he would have cap- 
tured the snake and shipped it up North. Any 
Summer-resort hotel-keeper would have gone 
halves with him on the receipts of the season 
just for the sake of getting that snake into a 
lake near his hotel. ‘he sea-serpent act always 
takes well, and as soon as one has been adver- 
tised a dime-museum don’t stand any show.— 
Pecks Sun. 


A QUICK-TEMPERED umpire at a_base-ball 
game in Philadelphia fired a bat in the crowd 
that was bossing the game. It didn’t hurt any- 
body, and it didn’t even quiet the crowd, which 
went on and bossed the game through to the 
end, It is one of the privileges of freemen, 
bequeathed to us as a blood-bought inheritance 
by our revolutionary fathers, to abuse the ym- 
pire and run the game from the high seats of 
the grand stand, and the man who consents to 
umpire a game of base-ball might as well under- 
stand it. Why else do people attend a base- 
ball match? ‘To see the opposing clubs play 
base-ball? Oh, foolish man, they don’t play 
base-ball. ‘They play the crowd for the gate- 
money. Inthe play, Macbeth and Macduff do 
not really and truly “fight.” If you went to 
see the play a thousand times, you would see 
that it ended just that same way, every time. 
Why, we suppose you think that the horses race 
at a State-fair trot >—Burlingion Hawkeye, 





Men of all ages, who suffer from Low Spirits, 
Nervous Debility and premature Decay, may have 
life, health and vigor renewed by the use of the 
Marston Bolus trcatment WITHOUT STOMACH 
MEDICATION. Consultation free. Send for de- 
scriptive treatise. MARSTON REMEDY CoO., 46 
W. 14th Street, New York. 








Reaches, by fast mail or express, all points within 400 miles of 
New York during business hours on the day of publication. Your 
newsdealer wiil supply it promptly on order, or we will send it by 
mail at 50 cents a month. Address 


I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher “Tue Sun,” 
New York City. 





for 
beautifully illus~ “© 
trated catalogue of the 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Best mv tHe Wort. 
Mailed free. Address, 
LYON & HEALY, 
162 Stare Sruget 

Sa CHICAGO 


Send six cents tor postage, und receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
be 3 all, of either sex, to more money 

3 right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers ab- 


solutely sure, At once address Trug & Co., Augusta, Maine. 











BEHNING 


PIANOS. 
Over 22,000 Now in Use. Write for Catalogue. 
WAREROOMS, 3 W. l4th ST., N. Y. 


THE MANHATTAN 


FOR JUNE, 


aw TITS Wawa” COV See, 
CONTAINS: 
Frontispiece. ‘Spring,’ Drawn by MclIlhenney, engraved 
by Juengling. 
An American Studio in Florence. By H. Buxton For- 
man. Illustrated. 
TRAJAN. A Novel. Chapters IV., V. and VI. Illustrated. 
The Brownings. By K. M. Rowland. 
The Gunnison Country. Second Paper. By Ernest In- 
gersoll, Profusely Illustrated. 
A Boston Man. AStory. By Nora Perry. 
Retrospections of the American Stage. Parts I.and II. 
By John Bernard, with Introduction and Notes by Lawrence 
Hutton and Brander Matthews. Illustrated with portraits. 
Why Women Should Study Shakespeare. By J. 
eard. 
Tinkling Cymbals. By Edgar Fawcett. Concluded. 
Poems by Celia Thaxter, Louise Chandler Moulton, John Vance 
Cheney ani others. 


Recent Literature. Town Talk. Salmagundi. 








$3.00 a year, in advance. 25 cents a number. 
THE MANHATTAN MAGAZINE CoO., 
Temple Court, New York City. 


Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AnD 
pe ONLY 











FINE CUSTOM TAILORING 


MODERATE PRICES. 
NEWEST SHADES AND MATERIALS 


FOR 
SPRING AND SUMMER. 


Samples and Self-Measurement Chart 
Mailed on Application. 
BRANCHES EVERY WHERE. 


NICOLL, “the Tailor” 


620 BROADWAY 620 
139—151 BOWERY, N. Y. 





FRAWSON'S (ci. S. ARMY 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGES. 
A Perfect Fit Guaranteed. Support, Relief, Comfort. 
Automatically Adjustable. Displacement Impossible. 


Theindividual wearin, it will not be i of its p 
Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular mailed free. 


Sold by Drnggists. (Every Bandage\ S, E. G. RAWSON, Patentee, 
Sent by mailsately. { Guaranteed. ) Saratoga Springs, YY 
Lk. >, Chased Band or Double Heart Ring, 

te ZA 50 Ere Chromo Cards with name 


ani , all for 24 cents. 
CLINTON & CO., North Haven. Ct. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


oto Br ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT Tne WORLO, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 




















PRINTING PRESS, $1; outfit $1; 

2 GIANT Sari os RSs, Stouts A 
outfit $4. Sample cards and catalogue, 6 cts. 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Philada., Pa. 
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None genuine unless stamped plainly 


on the soles as follows: 


CAUTION! 
JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE. 


Beware of imitations. 



















The qualities of this shoe have won for it such a reputation that 
it now stands higher in the estimation of the people than any other 
shoe in the world. Thousands who wear it will tell you the 
reason if you ask them. No matter where you live, this shoe is 
within your reach. Ask your dealer for it, and if he cannot supply 
you, send your address by postal card to 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 
40 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Every store in the country should keep a 
case of sizes on hand. We always carry a 
large stock for the benefit of our retailers 
and we fill orders on the day they are re- 
ceived. 








manufacturer of 





ESTABLISHED 1844. 


Jd. Cc. TODD, 
ENCINEER & MACHINIST. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute, Rope, Oakum, and Bagging Siyiinore, Steam Engines, Boilers, etc. Sole agent 
for Mayher’s New Patent Acme Steam Engine and Force Pu: 


mp combined. Also owner and exclusive 


The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam Engine. 


fhese engines are admirably adapted to all kinds of light power for driving printing presses, pump‘ng 
water, sawing wood, grinding coffee, ginning cotton, and all kiuds of agricultural and mechanical pur- 
poses, and are furnished at the following low prices: 
z Horse Power, $150. 
13g Horse Power, 190. 
2 Horse Power, 245. 
Send for descriptive circular. Mention Puck. Address 


3 Horse Power, $290. 
4 Horse Power, 350. 
5 Horse Power, 420. 


J. C. TODD, Paterson, New Jersey, 


Or No. 86 Dey Street, New York. 








Cloth of Gold. 


An excellent CIGARETTE 
after dinner. 


(3 First Prize Medals, 
W. S. Kimball & Co. 


50 Golden Beauties, &c. Cards with name, 1o cents. Present 
with each pack. TUTTLE BROS., North Haven, Ct. 








HARRY JOHNSON’S NEW AND IMPROVED 


BARTENDER’S MANUAL; 


OR, HOW TO MIX DRINKS OF THE PRESENT STYLE. 
Price 60 Cents. For Sale Everywhere. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK. 


p Print Your Own Cards! 


with our $3 Printing Press. Larger sizes 
' for circulars, &c., $8 to $75. For young 
ZZ =@ or old, business or pleasure. Everything 
. Mies casy, printed directions. Send 2 stamps 

Samal for Catalogue of presses, Type, Cards, 


&c., &c., to the factory. Kelsey & Co,. Meriden, Conn. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and cured without the injury trusses inflict by Dr. J. A. 
SHERMAN’S method. Office, 251 Broadway, New York. His 
book, with strong endorsements and photographic likenesses of 
bad cases before and after cure, mailed for ten cents. 


TAPE WORM. 


INFALLIBLY CURED with two spoons of medicine in two or 
three hours. For particulars address with stamp to 
H. EICKHORN, No.6 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 


















Numbers 6, 9, 10, 16, 25, 26, 33, 38, 45, 46, 50, 53» 
54, 56, 60, 62, 77, 79, 84, 85, 87, 88, 108, 109 and 122 
of English Puck will be bought at this office at 10 cents 
per copy. 


TaKE away your Indian; walking-matches 
can be won without him. “ Pathfinder” is out 
of the human race. The leopard may change 
his spots, but the Indian is an Indian, always. 
He is economical with his perspiration. He 
never falls dead from over-exertion. His great 
forte is inertia. That is his best holt. He can 
stand still faster than he can walk. There is 
no stone bruise on his moccasined feet. Not 
for him the cheers of the eager throng and part 
of the gate-money. The pale-face lays him out. 
Not the pale-face stalker of the prairies, not the 
mountaineer, but the child of the geat city; the 
Long Island Alderman, the shoe-maker, the New 
York bar-keeper—they are the men who run all 
around the Indian. He makes a good sign for 
a cigar-store, but-he never seems to do any tall 
walking unless he is going a few miles ahead of 
a company of cavalry. ‘Then he does occasion- 
ally beat the record. But as a pedestrian he 
does not seem to shine when he comes to town. 
The ways and the going of civilization are too 
much for him.—Burlington Hawkeye. 


DE man what tells one truth, aldough it may 
make de curmunity mad, is greater den de man 
whut tells a hunnerd lies ter please de neighbor- 
hood. Truth, follered in de right way, is de 
foundation o’ dis worl’s happiness. De liar 
may ’muse de folks, but nobody wants ter ax 
his ’pinion consarnin’ a ’portant matter.—Ar- 
kansas Traveler. 


“THE last clam-chowder of the Spring was 
served in this city Thursday night,” says the 
Nashua Zegraph. Yes, the base-ball season is 
fully inaugurated, and manufacturers of the 
sphere find clams cheaper than rubber for cores. 
Obviously the chowder must go.— Lowell Citizen. 


Tue oldest church in America is St. John’s, 
at Hampton, Va. A church will last very long 
in some towns; because they never use it.— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 


A GUSHING young miss in the —th Ward cails 
the principal of her school Experience, because 
he is such a dear school-master.— Rochester Post- 


Express. 








GRAPE MILK 


G) (0) \ er en@) 5 0) Lem) 
Unfermented Sparkling Grape Juice. 


A.WERNER & C® 


BOKER’'S BITTERS 


The Oldest and Best of all 
- STOMACH BITTERS, 
AND AS FINE A CORDIAL AS EVER MADE, 
To be had in Quarts and Pints. 
L. FUNKE, JR., Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor. 
78 John Street, New York. 





licious sparkling and wholesome bever- 
age. Sold by all Druggists or sent by 
. Hires, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


\m PROVED ROOT BEER. 
acKage, 25c. Makes 5 gallons of ade- 


mail on receipt of 25c. C. 





RECENT NuMBERS OF “ PUCK” ARE 
NEVER OUT OF PRINT. 

If your News-dealer can not supply you with any de- 
sired copy, yeu may procure it by applying to the Pub- 
lishers or their General Agents, 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEws COMPANY, 


29 & 31 Beekman Street, New York. 





To Lovers of English Pale Ale 


WE RECOMMEND 








SX lade ‘ mM) 


“BURKE’S” 
Light Sparkling Pale Ale 


As the Finest English Ale Bottled. 
REFRESHING, INVIGORATING, AND CONSTI- 
TUTING AN APPETIZING TONIC, WHILE 
SLIGHTLY STIMULATING. EASY OF 
DIGESTION. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


EDWARD & JOHN BURKE, 


DUBLIN, LIVERPOOL, NEW YORE, 
PROPRIETORS OF 


BURKE’S RED-HEAD BRAND OF STOUT. 








BITTERS 


An excellent appetizing tonic of — 9 flavor, now used over the 
whole world, cures Dyspepsia, Diarrhea, Fever and Ague, nd all 
disorders of the Digestive Organs. A few drops imparts delicious flavor 
to a giass ofchampagne, and to all summer drinks. Try ft, -nd 
beware of counterfeits. Ask your grocer or druggist for the genuine 
article, manufactured by DR. J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS, 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, SOLE ACERT, 
61 BROADWAY. NW. ¥. 








AN [TED—Ladies or young men to take nice | spony o work at their 
own home. $2 to $5 per day easily made; work sent by mail; no can- 
vassing. A dress F. RIDD&C ., Box 157, Dubuque, Jowa. 


Thave a positive 
remedy for the 
above disease; by 

: its use thousands 
eed, 


of cases of the worst kind and of long standing have been cured. Ind 









80 strong is my faith in itsefficacy,thatI willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, 
together witha VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. 
Give Express and P. O. address DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., N. ¥. 
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AIL WITH DELIGHT. 





ON TO THE HORSE-POND! — A DECORATION DAY PROCESSION THAT THE PEOPLE WOULD H 


